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THOUGHTS, &. 


OT more eminently diſtinguiſhed 
illuſtrious anceſtor, than by having uni- 


 formly given them that direction which 


J truſt 1 nr 


ſtrain of panegyric, when I aſſure you, 
that had any other perſon occurred to me, 


to whom with equal propriety theſe 


Thoughts could have been addreſſed, the 


page leſt a name ſo reſpected might pro- 


name of P1TT had not graced their title- 


cure them an influence to which their 
when I viewed you ſtanding farward the 
avowed champion of public liberty, re- 

SE fiſting 


[#4 
— fiſting that torrent of corruption which 
threatened to overwhelm it; when 1 
heard you, undaunted by encreafing diff- 
culties, pledge yourſelf to preſcribe a 
mean of repairing its dykes, and of di- 
verting the rapidly approaching danger ; 
I felt too ſtrongly the obligation of ten- 
dering my mite to him, from whoſe la- 
longer to permit any ſcrupulous confide- 
ration to actuate my deciſion: and as I 
have long been in the habit of revolving 
in my mind the ſubject of theſe Thoughts, 
I truſt, though they may prove unworthy 
of your attention, they will at leaſt je- 
cure me your and the public indulgence. 


the cauſe of liberty than blending with 

the love of it, which is common to all 

daf its nature; I have ever deemed the 

knowledge of our Conſtitution a duty in- 

cumbent on all thoſe who claim its ad- 
| | vantages z 
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vantages ; but more eſpecially it is the 
duty of thoſe who, in the emphatical 
language of Sir William Blackſtone “, are 
_ .** its guardians ; the makers, repealers, 
e and interpreters of the Engliſh laws; 
% delegated to watch, to check, and to 


« avert every dangerous innovation; to 
«« propoſe, to adopt, and to cheriſh any 
«© well-weighed improvement; bound 
«© by every tie of nature, of honour, and 
« of religion, to tranſmit that Conſtitu- 
<« tion and thoſe laws to their poſterity 
« amended if poſſible, at leaſt without 
«© any derogation.” It were too much to 
afſert, that our Hiflory no where affords 
inſtances of the antient guardians of our 
Conſtitution having loſt ſight of the fa- 
cred end of their truſt, and diſregarded 
thoſe ties which ſhould haye ſecured its 
moſt faithful fulfillment ; and it were 
to preſume too much on the greater per- 
fection of the preſent, to confider every 
member of the three eſtates ſteadily de- 


Com. vol. I. page 9. 
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termined 
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termined to watch, to check, and to 
avert every dangerous innovation, to adopt 
and to cheriſh every well-weighed im- 
provement. But as I hope, ſo will I pre- 


ſume, that the majority of either Houſe 
are too ſenfible how much they are them- 
ſelves intereſted in the perfeRion of our 
Conſtitution, wantonly to permit any dan- 
gerous innovation, or weakly to reject 
9 


In order to aſcertain wherein confiſts 
the ſuperior excellence of our Conſtitu- 
tion above all others, I ſhall again have 
recourſe to the authority of the learned 
Commentator, whom, as an authority 
leaſt exceptionable to thoſe who will be 
moſt ready to queſtion my opinions, I 
ſhall frequently cite in the courſe of theſe 
Thoughts.“ The conſtitutional go- 
«« vernment of this Ifland (ſays he) is 
* ſo admirably tempered and compound- 
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« ed, 


„ 
« ed, that nothing can endanger or hurt 
« jt, but deſtroying the equilibrium of 
© power between one branch and the 
«© reſt. In this extract we have an in- 
fallible rule of determining, whether any 
than to improve our Conſtitution, by 
weighing, whether it tends to deſtroy or 
to preſerve its equilibrium. If it appears 
that by adopting it, cither of the three 


cy over the other two, or become ſubſer- 
vient to the views of the other two, it is 
the duty of Parliament to reject it; but 
ſhould it appear that by adopting it, the 
Joſt equilibrium of our Conſtitution 
would probably be reſtored, it were a 
breach of the ſacred truſt of the legiſla- 
ture not to adopt it. 


Ha vine aſcertained wherein conſiſts 
the excellence of our Conſtitution, and 
having determined that the due preſerra- 
tion of the equilibrium of power between 


the 


eſtates would probably gain an aſcenden- 


"#13 
the ſeveral branches of the legiſlature can 
alone ſecure to us its advantages, I ſhall 
now proceed to conſider, whether that eſ- 
ſential exiſts at this preſent period ; if it 
does not, to what it is imputable ; and 
then propoſe a mean to reſtore it. 


To attempt to prove by argument, that 
there prevails in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment an undue influence, which gives the 

third eſtate an aſcendency over the other 
two, will be deemed by ſome as unne- 
teſſary as the ſetting about to prove a ſelf- 
evident propoſition: but as there are 
ſceptics in politics as well as in other 
branches of ſcience, I ſhall exemplify 
fome inſtances to warrant my aſſertion, 
then leave them free to indulge their uni- 
verſa] doubt. | 


Nor to inſiſt on the memorable vote 
of the Commons, that the influence of 
the Crown had increaſed, was increa- 
* ſing, and ought to be diminiſhed ;” I 
challenge 


C93 
challenge thoſe who queſtion the truth 
of this poſition, to reconcile with that 
purity and integrity of Parliament they 
contend for, the following facts. 


Oos moſt unnatural conteſt with our 
oppreſſed fellow - ſubjects in America was 
proſecuted, without the leaſt remorſe of 
conſcience diſcovering itſelf in Parliament, 
for ſeven years ; nearly a hundred millions 
of treaſure expended ; nearly a hundred 
' thouſand lives facrificed ; and though its 
iniquity, injuſtice, and imprafticability; 
were for the latter three years almoſt uni- 
verſally admitted, except indeed in Par- 
liament, yet the Miniſter under whoſe 
evil auſpices it was commenced in ty- 
ranny, continued in folly, and (1 might 
add) ended in ſhame, not only eſcaped 
that puniſhment ſo unconſtitutional a per- 


was fo frequently threatened in Parlia- 
ment; not only retained his feat in the 
Aſſembly of a much-injured nation; but 


is, 


feverance merited, and with which he 


(V3 
is, after a few months penance, reſtored 
to the councils of his Sovereign, whoſe 
confidence he had fo recently abuſed. 
To what ſhall we impute this fact? Shall 
we impute it to the greater penetration 
of Parliament, whilſt we read the names 
of Chatham, Camden, Richmond, Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, Fox, Burke, Dun“ 
ning, Barre, &c. &c. enrolled in the 
liſt of an unavailing Oppoſition ? No! the 
undue influence of the Miniſter of the 
day was the only cauſe, and to That it 


Asal, by a vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, Mr, Wilkes, though returned 
by a conſiderable majority for the county 
of Middleſex, was denied his feat. A mo- 
tion was annually made during Lord 
North's Adminiſtration to expunge it from 
the Journals of the Houſe as unconſti- 
tutional, and was conſtantly negatived by 
: a very great majority ;- but no ſooner was 


the Noble Lord obliged to quit the helm, 
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than it is ſupported by as conſiderable a 
majority. Credulity may impute this 
change of ſucceſs to what cauſe it chuſes, 
but ſurely a change of Miniſtry could 
never produce ſo ſudden a change of fen- 
timent on the minds of a virtuous Houſe 

of Commons. - 


SeveRAL bills * admirably calculated 
to diminiſh the influence of the Crown, 
voted to require diminution, were rejected 
during the Adminiſtration of the . ſame 
Noble Lord ; but readily affented to un- 
der the Adminiſtration of the Marquis of 
Rockingham. If we ought not to im- 
pute this to that ſyſtem of corruption, the 
| knowledge of which is deemed the chief 
requiſite, and conſtitutes the chief ſtudy 
of a modern Miniſter, let its moſt 


* Contraftors, Revenue Officers, diſqualifying 
Bills, Mr. Burke's Reform Bill, &c. | 


- Tuxse 
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Tursx inſtances are ſurely ſufficient to 
prove, what I believe very few intelligent 

perſons at this time doubt, that the King's 
Miniſter, immediately on his appoint- 


ment to preſide at the Treaſury- Board, 
acquires an influence in both Houſes of 
Parliament, which the jealous virtue of 
our patriot anceſtors never intended him 
to poſſeſs. And if he does poſſeſs it, the 
only queition is, Whether it is not an in- 
fluence which may deſtroy the equilibrium 
of our Conſtitution, by giving to one of 
the three branches an aſcendency over the 
other two? That ſuch an influence exiſting, 
may deſtroy the equilibrium of our Con- 
ſtitution, is ſelf-evident; that is, has 
already defeated many of the advantages 
our Conſtitution was calculated to afford ; 
let the recent diſmemberment of the Bri- 
tiſh Empire ; let the decreaſe of its com- 
merce; let the increaſe of its debt, a 
debt, which, when at half its preſent 
amount, the fears of our anceſtors pre- 
faged muſt inevitably occafion a national 
4: bankruptcy ; 


whether we may reaſonably hope to derive 
in future a full enjoyment of thoſe advan- 
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bankruptcy ; let the loſs of our fellow- 
ſubjects, whoſe forfeit lives in a war at 
once iniquitous in its object, weak and 
fooliſh in its contrivance, and diſgraceful 
in its concluſion, conſtitute the leaſt of 
our loſs ; let the emigration ſo much to 
be apprehended to that ſpot which Li- 
berty has choſen for her future reſidence ; 
let conſiderations like theſe determine, 


tages our Conſtitution in its perfect ſtate 
was well calculated to afford; conſider- 


ations, over which however we may 


attempt to draw the veil of oblivion, the 
page of Hiſtory muſt unfold, and with 
them fix the æra when Britain's glory 


ſuffered that dread eclipſe which lateſt 


poſterity ſhall rue; whilſt in one general, 
too well-deſerved curſe they involve all 


- thoſe by whoſe malevolence, ignorance, 


indifference, or ſervility, it was obſcured 
for ever. 
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Tuxsz are ſome of the evils of influ- 
ence and corruption ; theſe we already ex- 
perience: but unleſs rendered inſenſible 
by theſe of the impreſſion of all others, 
let us caſt about for means to avert thoſe, 


if human efforts can avert, which the 
vengeance of Heaven may yet have in 
ſtore. This is not a time to rely on the 
purity of inclination. When power is at 
hand, opportunity may too ſoon offer 


itſelf ; and we have further cauſe to 


mourn our patience, when experience 
ſhall bring home to ourſelves proof of 
that truth, that · the true liberty of the 
ſubject conſiſts not ſo much in the 
« gracious behaviour, as in the limited 
% power of the Sovereign. Here then 
ot we qu one fend, and, by a vigorous, 
well-timed effort, bring back our govern- 
ment to the primary principles of our 
Conſtitution. Let us recollect i it is not 
the influence of a Favourite oyer the mind, 
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or in the councils of his Prince, that is 
now to be ſuppreſſed: the evils of ſuch 
an influence were eaſily counteracted by 
the purity of Parliament. The thirſt of 
arbitrary rule might deſign the ſlavery of 
a free nation, but the penetration of a 
virtuous Houſe of Commons would detect 
concealed diſguiſe ; its ſpirit would refiſt 
them, and its conſtitutional perſeverance 
ultimately defeat them. Let us not be 
buoyed up with flattering congratulations, 
that the influence of that power” (to uſe 
the words of your great Anceſtor) be- 
* hind the throne, greater than the 
* throne itſelf,” is at an end. Let us 
its author was unknown, was the con- 
ſtant ſubje& of declamation, and object 
collect that, as if this confeſſion of guilt 
was the taliſman of impunity, no ſooner 
did the author of that influence avow 

himſelf ; 


object is the corruption of the guardians 
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himſelf ; no ſooner did he diveſt himſeif 
of that cloud of myſtery with which he 
had been for years enveloped ; though 
the Houſe reſounded with the congratu- 
lations of a Noble Secretary (Mr. Fox) 
that that influence was no longer ſecret, 
but avowed; that not a word was men- 
tioned on the ſubject of enquiry into the 
miſchiefs it might already have occaſioned. 
Generous forbearance ! But this is not the 
influence now to be oppoſed ; this may, 
or may not be at an end; but the influ- 
ence which now demands controul, is 
more daring in its nature, and more dan- 
gerous in its conſequences : it is the in- 
fluence of a Minifter in the great coun- 
cils of the nation; an influence, whoſe 


of public Liberty. This is the many- 
headed monſter now to be cruſhed. 
Shrink not from the conflict. Though the 
enterprize is daring, the glory of victory 
will be proportionate. The virtuous Few 
of our Repreſentatives have long engaged 


it, 


a 
it, but, like another Proteus, ever chang- 


ing its appearance, it has — 
their — 


How ** it will be „* are 
we to proceed? Was not every mean 
propoſed as likely to diminiſh the influ- 
_ ence of the Crown adopted by the Rock- 
.ingham Adminiſtration ? Your Bill of Re- 
form excepted, and I admit it was. But 
though every expedient which human wiſ- 
ready exhauſted ; though experience ma · 
nifefted more fully than it does, however 
melancholy a reflection, yet too true, that 


conſtitutionally great, muſt continue to 
increaſe proportionally with our calami- 
ties; ſtill were it inglorious to deſiſt, and 
rer 
1 berty of Britain; a duty we owe to 
« ourſelves who (are entitled to) enjoy 
« jt; to our anceſtors who tranſmitted it 
« down; and to our poſterity who will 
i claim it at our hands, the beſt birth- 

* right, 
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« right, the nobleſt inheritance of man- 
* kind. From fo baſe a deſertion may 
Britain's better Genius ſhield it. To the ef- 
forts of Deſpotiſm let us or ſee it ſuperior 
riſe, or periſh with it. It is no common 
cauſe ; it is no leſs than ſecuring to our- 
the materials their wiſdom furniſhed to 
the Conſtitution of England. In ſuch a 
| cauſe to deſpair, were infamous ; to be in- 
different, treacherous ; to attempt to merit 
ſucceſs, glorious and patriotic. 


As yet the ſeveral remedies ' propoſed 
and adopted have been directed againſt 
the notorious influence of the Crown in 
particular inſtances, you now propoſe to 
tion of that body upon whom that influ- 
ence muſt neceffarily have operated, and 
continue to operate, to occafion any mate- 
rial miſchief; againſt the corruption of 
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perſons 
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perſons whoſe depravity has left them no- 
thing to hope; whoſe inſenſibility has re- 
moved whatever they might reaſonably 
have feared from the people at large, 
whoſe liberties and deareſt intereſts, as if 
they had purchaſed the fee fimple of their 
rights, they have been for years dealing 
out as well wholefale as retail; againſt 
perſons of this deſcription are you now 
dĩrecting your conſtitutional reform, hop- 
ing thereby effectually to ſecure the demo- 
cratic branch of our Government againſt 
any future innovation or encroachment of 
either of the other two. 


Bur, Sir, obvious as appears the neceſ- 


ſity of applying ſome remedy, to prevent 
in future our experiencing fimilar evils 
with the preſent, there are perſons who 
deny the propriety of making any altera- 
tion in the preſent mode of repreſenta- 
tion. Various are the objections which 
have been ſtarted. Some ſay, it is unwiſe 
to tamper with a Conſtitution which in its 
D | preſent 


1 
preſent ſtate has reſiſted the ſhock of ages; 
others, that innovations in old eſtabliſh- 
ments are ſeldom expedient, in the conſti- 
tution of a ſtate always dangerous; whilſt 


others, with more ſeeming patriotiſm and 
much greater ingenuity, deny the right of 
Parliament to alter or new model the Con- 
ſtitution. Theſe ſeveral poſitions are cer- 
tainly true in themſelves, but wholly inap- 
plicable to the preſent queſtion. Indeed, 
I ſuſpect that thoſe who have uſed them 
on this occaſion, have forgot to diſtinguith 
between two terms of very different ſignifi- 
cations, but, as Lord Boling broke well ob- 
ſerves, generally confounded in writing, 
and almoſt always in ſpeaking, the terms 
Conſtitution and Government. On the 
preſent occaſion, as I have frequently ſta- 
ted the right of Parliament to alter or 
new model the Conſtitution of the king- 
dom as an exception to the new-fangled 
doctrine of its omnipotence, I pledge my- 
ſelf to ſhew that the plan of reform which 
I ſhall ſubmit to your better judgement, 
can 


though more ſolid reaſoning than I can 


venality and ſelf-intereſt, ſtubborn foes to 
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can produce no alteration whatever in our 
Conſtitution, but is merely the bringing 
back 2 to ita 
principles. 


( 


Bur, Sir, much do I apprehend, that 


urge ſhould be urged, and unqueſtionably 
will, whenever this queſtion is diſcufſed 
in Parliament, that we ſhall obtain but 
little advantage by driving the enemies of 
every ſpecies of reform from theſe flimſy 
outworks of threadbare obſervations. Their 
removal, I am afraid, will ſerve but to 
diſcover to us the irreſiſtible batteries of 


truth and patriotiſm. Were it permitted 
us in that day to read the minds and mo- 


tives of many, very many, who will riſe 


up againſt the reform, might we not diſtin- 
guiſh reaſoning ſomething fimilar to that 
which I think was actually made uſe of 
by a Repreſentative to his conſtituents ? ** I 


* bought you, and by Gd [ll ſell you.” 
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Might we not hear them iawardly bidding 
you to deſiſt all further aſſertions of the 
people's rights; telling you, their anceſtors 
of themſelves had bought the ſeats they 
then enjoyed, and that they had a right to 
retain and tranſmit them to their chil- 
dren? And readily will I admit theſe claims, 
nor complain of an hereditary democracy, 
any more than I do now of an hereditary 
ariſtocracy, provided they will inform us 
are bond fide purchaſers, 5 com- 
plied with every requiſite for that purpoſe, 
But I will juſt point out what it is I ex- 
pect from them. Firſt, they muſt ſhew 
that they have contracted with perſons 
capable of contracting reſpecting the right 
claimed : ſecondly, that they have actual 
ly paid an equivalent for that right: and, 
thirdly, that the contract was, from ĩts 


nature or expreſs conditions, binding on 
the heirs of both parties. But for the 
better underſtanding each other, I will ſet 
forth what I conſider to be the nature af 
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this right. It is to make laws with coer- 
cive authority to controul the property, li- 
berty, and lives of all the ſubjects of En- 
gland. Now, with whom have they con- 
" tracted for this right? Were I for a mo- 
ment to admit every voter in this kingdom 

to have been a party in this contract, there 
had ſcarcely been one-tenth of the people 
of England capable of contracting, parties 
to a contract which was to bind the whole: 
it then follows, that, conceding every thing 
that can be reaſonably ſuppoſed, the 
firſt requiſite to make out a good title has 
not been complied with. But admitting 
that it has, the next point is, whether they 

have actually paid an equivalent? Now, as 
omnipotence is a part of their claim, that 
is, that the ſeller ſhall never diſpute the 
will of the buyer, let us hear what Sir 
W. Blackſtone has to fay to it : «« Every 
** fale implies a price, a guid pro guo, an 
* equivalent given to the ſeller in lieu of 
* what he transfers to the buyer: but 

'* what equivalent can be given for life 
| «© and 


+ WW 
and liberty, both of which (in abſolute 
« ſlavery) are at the maſter's diſpoſal ? His 


« property alſo, the very price he ſeems to 
< receive, devolves / facto to his maſter, 
« the inſtant he becomes his flave. In 
« this caſe therefore the buyer gives no- 
* thing, and the ſeller receives nothing: 
of what validity then can a fale be which 
« deſtruys the very principles upon which 
«© all fales are founded ?” Unlefs therefore 
an omnipotent power reſiding in any one, 
does not reduce all thoſe who are ſubject 
to it to a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery, I muſt 
conclude with Sir W. B. that a contract 
of this nature cannot be valid, from the 
impoſſibility of giving an equivalent. The 
conſideration of the third point is evident- 
ly unneceflary; for fince by the law of na- 
ture and reaſon the parent cannot contract 
for ſlavery for himſelf, 2 fortiari, he can- 
not contract for his unconſulted, unexiſt- 
ing offspring. 


Tavs, Sir, it appears, that not a fingle 
_ requiſite has been complied with to give 
validity 
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validity to this imaginary contract. But 
ſhould thoſe who are inclined to aſſert its 
validity inſiſt upon their abſolute power 
over the properties, liberties, and lives of 
thoſe from whoſe venality they derived it, 
let them be as guarded as Shakeſpeare's 
Jew that they do not exceed it. Let them 
recollect, however deſerving ſuch wretches 
may be of puniſhment, it were to imitate 
the example of the Demon of Darkneſs, 
were the ſeducer to become the avenger. 
Let them recollect, that you ſtand forward 
not as the advocate of thoſe corrupt with 
whom they may have contracted, but the 
champion of the uncorrupt, unrepreſented 
people of England ; then let them trace 
the voice of truth and juſtice in the 
energy of eloquence urging the claims of 
mulijons. 


Bur, Sir, however much is to be ap- 


prehended from the profeſſed enemies to 


every ſpecies of parliamentary reform, a 
ſomething is to be apprehended even from 
its 
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Its friends. A contrariety of opinion pre- 
vails as to the ſpecific mode, which can- 
not but render the ſucceſs of a cauſe, in 
which the ſtrifteſt unanimity would have 
much to encounter, extremely precari- 
ous. Exceſſive zeal may have occafioned 
it; and if fo, no ſooner will you, or ſome 
known friend to the Conſtitution, come 
forward with ſuch a one as mature deli- 
beration ſhall have approved, than every 
other will be laid afide, and every influ- 
| ence directed to gire efficacy to yours. 
As yet I have heard of none which has 
met with your entire approbation ; I ſhall 
therefore confider the three, reſpecting 
the ſuperior merits of which the public 
judgement is much divided ; and then 
ſhall, with the greateſt deference, ſubmit 
to your conſideration one, which I truſt 
will be found to partake of the excellen- 
cies of all, and leſs liable to the * 
tions made to each. 


Tus 
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THE FIRST PLAN OF REFORM. 


Tux firſt plan of reform propoſed in 
our Repreſentation, is the 'addition of a 
Hundred Knights of the Shire, to counter- 
by means of the rotten boroughs. 


Tuis plan, were it on no other ac- 
count than from having for its author the 
Earl of Chatham, is deſerving much con“ 
fideration ; but is not wholly free from 
objections, when we view it unawed by 
the wiſdom . it flowed. 


Dip not experience prove, however 
reaſonable it is to preſume that perſons of 
affluent fortunes were leſs likely to loſe 
fight of the end they are entruſted to ef- 


fect, than thoſe whoſe fortunes are yet to 
make, that independent principles do not 
always accompany independent circum- 
ſtances ; we might indeed hope the infu- 
ſion of youthful blood would renovate de- 
E cay, 
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cay, and counteract the virulencies of 
corruption. But ambition, equally with 
avarice, is a paſſion of the human breaſt ; 
nor is it more eaſy of controul. Too 
lately did we witneſs thoſe ſtiled Country 
Gentlemen ſupporting the ruinous mea» 


ſures of a Miniſter, whoſe object the moſt 


common capacity could pronounce inimi- 
cal to the principles of our Conſtitution. 
If then the uniform obſervance of thoſe 


propoſe from a reform, how can we hope it 
from this plan, but by bidding defiance to 


experience? Let the language of thoſe 


days when the Miniſter dared avow his ob- 
ject with reſpect to America, when the ma- 
jority of Country Gentlemen fo imprudent- 
ly gave him their ſupport, be recurred to; 
then determine how far large poſſeſſions 
ſecure independency. What ought we to 
think of thoſe perſons who ſanctioned the 
Miniſter to draw the ſword on America, 


in order to extort a revenue, though ſo 


1e 


principles is one of the chief advantages we 


= 


repeatedly told, with all the force of elo- 


quence and truth, that America not be- 
ing repreſented in the Britiſh Parliament, 
by the Britiſh Parliament could not be 
taxed? Let me repeat, what ought we 
to think of perſons, who, deaf to every 
reaſoning of this kind, buoyed up on the 
deluſive bubbles of miniſterial infallibi- 
lity, and parliamentary omnipotence, at 
length threw away the ſcabbard, and 
with it the richeſt pearl of Britain's crown? 
Is it by perfons of this deſcription the 
few remaining advantages of our Conſti- 


tution can alone be faved ? If this is the 


only remaining mean, the ſun of Britain 
indeed is fet. If the virtue and fkill of 


thoſe, whoſe ſteady conformity to the prin- 


ciples of our Conſtitution might have bid 
defiance to the malignity of a Miniſter, 
and ſecured the unity of a once great Em- 
pire, is the only ſource in which we may 
caſt about to find a remedy, hard is our 
fate indeed ; it is to feek our antidote 
where we found our bane. 

E2 Bur, 
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Bur, Sir, though this objection has 
much weight on my mind, it is not the 
only one I apprehend ; leſt, by adopting 


this ſpecies of reform, we ſhould confirm 
that defect which I am inclined to conſi- 
der the root of every evil which makes 
property the chief, nay, I might fay, the 
ſole ſubject of repreſentation. For if we 
are bound to retain in view as much as 
poſſible the original aim of all political 
inſtitutions, which unqueſtionably was 
the preſervation and perfection of thoſe 
inherent abſolute rights derived to us from 
God and Nature ; with what wiſdom can 
we render property the chief object of that 
repreſentation, deſigned to carry this ori- 
ginal end into effect? Reafon immedi- 
ately . ſuggeſts, that the repreſentation 
ſhould be as extenſive as the legiſlation. 
Shall property then, the mere creature of 
civil ſociety, as acknowledged by all wri- 
ters on the ſubject, do way every other 
conſideration, ſuperſede thoſe which a re- 
gard 
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gard to perſonal liberty and perſonal ſe- 

curity equally excites in the breaſt of the 
peaſant and the prince? Shall thoſe 
rights which are antecedent to the inſti- 
tution of civil ſociety, give way to thoſe 
that grow out of it? No! But ſo the 
fact is in the preſent mode of repreſenta- 
tion ; nor does this propoſed reform cor- 
rect it. Unleſs, therefore, the right of the 
election of the Hundred Knights is ex- 
tended to all perſons whoſe natural rights 
may be affected by the voice of Parlia- 
ment, or le ocher mean can be ſhewn 
(which has never yet been attempted) 

whereby our natural rights are as well ſe- 
cured as our acquired, I own I cannot 
perceive the leaſt poſſible advantage to be 
derived from this propoſed addition; but 
deem it highly unworthy the wiſdom and 
patriotiſm of the times to adopt a mea- 
ſure, which, whilſt it retains the evil, 
affords the enemies of every ſpecies of re- 
form a pretext to warrant their rejecting 
any other which may hereafter be pro- 
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poſed. Should it be a favourite meaſure 
with you, I doubt not that your greater 
diſcernment and knowledge of the ſub- 


ject has poſſeſſed you of arguments which 


have not occurred to my poor underſtand- 


ing, and which, whenever ſtated, will 


_ preſently obviate the objections I have 


here taken : but, until apprized of thoſe 


arguments, I muſt continue to think the 
people of England have little reaſon to 
pride themſelves in the freedom of their 
government, or to glory in the reflection, 
that there is not an inch of freehold un- 

repreſented, nor a frecholder whoſe rights 
can be affected but with the concurrence 
8 of Parliament, in which he is repreſented; 
whilſt at the ſame time they ought to re- 
fle, that there are nine- tenths of the 
ſubjects of this realm who are no where 
repreſented, but whole rights, as well na- 
tural as acquired, are ſubjected to the 
controul of Parliament. The preſent 
mode of repreſentation, and the improve- 
ment propoſed, are certainly admirably 

5 calcu- 


1 
calculated for the ſecurity of property; 
but as there are other rights equally enti- 
tled to every ſecurity that can be afforded 
them, the reform, in my opinion, ſhould 
de ſuch as will let into a ſhare in the re- 

preſentation thoſe perſons who are equally 
with freeholders intereſted in the wiſdom 
and integrity of their legiſlators. 


SECOND PLAN OF REFORM. 


ANOTHER. plan of reform propoſed, 
is, to disfranchiſe the rotten boroughs, 
and to admit copyholders to vote at county 
elections. 


Tur former part of this plan I wholly 
difapprove; for however ſalutary it might, 
nay probably would prove, yet it would 
afford a precedent which might at any 
future period be productive of the moſt 
alarming conſequences. To diſcriminate 
every caſe in which Parliament might ex- 
erciſe a disfranchiſing power, were almoſt 


La 
impoſſible; and to omit any were little 
leſs than inveſting them with a diſcre- 
tionary power of disfranchiſement, which 
would nearly amount to the power of do- 
ing away at pleaſure that form of govern- 
ment preſcribed by our Conſtitution ; a 
power which I deny any where to exiſt 
but in the collective body of the people, 
yet which we muſt admit to exiſt in Par- 
liament, were we to allow a right of diſ- 
franchiſing except in ſome particular caſes. 
That the boroughs in queſtian do not fall 
within any known rule which warrants 
disfranchiſement, I conceive indiſputa- 
ble: to extend, then, the power to them, 
were certainly expoſing ourſelves to all 
thoſe inconveniencies to which bad pre- 
cedents generally give riſe. 


Bur if there is any perſon inclined to 
contend that Parliament has a general un- 
limited right of disfranchiſement, let me 
alk him, whether, if inſtead of an Act of 
Parliament ſubvertingthe government eſta- 
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bliſhed by our Conſtitution, the Parlia- 
ment of Henry VIII. had proceeded with 
franchifing the boroughs, then the coun- 
ties, (for I know of -no line that can be 
drawn) had, for want of a third eſtate, a 
Houſe of Commons, of neceflity united 
te legiſlative and executive power in the 
perſon of the Prince; let me aſk him, 
whether this precaution had rendered their 
conduct leſs unconſtitutional? Nor is 
there any thing ſo abſurd in the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that perſons who fo readily voted 
away thoſe powers they received in truſt 
from others, ſhould, with as little com- 
punction, vote away the rights of thoſe 
from whom they received them. In ſhort, 
my objection to this part of the meaſure 
is, that, as a precedent, it might be at- 


tended with the moſt ſerious evils, from 


the great difficulty, nay almoſt impotfſibi- 
lity, of drawing the line; and further, 
for that the evils which now reſult from 

- ” 
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the corrupt ſtate of thoſe boroughs, might 
be as effectually corrected, by extending 
the right of ſuffrage to other neighbour- 
ing towns. 


W1Tu reſpect to the ſecond propoſition 
this meaſure contains, I cannot but ap- 


| prove it. Profeſſing myſelf an advocate 
for the moſt extenſive repreſentation, I 
could not conſiſtently refuſe it to copy- 
holders ; nor can thoſe objections which 
are taken againſt the claims I contend for, 
ſtand for a moment againFthe claims of 
_ copyholders : for if property is wiſely 
deemed the chief ſubject of repreſentation, | 
why exclude this particular ſpecies of pro- 
perty? Its rights are now as abſolute as are 
thoſe of freehold ; why then refuſe them 
fimil-r means of ſecurity ? Sophiſtry muſt 
give way to reaſoning like this, though the 
principles of tyranny ſhould _o their 
Tux reaſon which originally induced, 
and in the opinion of the times juſtified, 
the 
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the excluſion of this ſpecies of land- 
holders, has long fince ceaſed to apply. 
In the reign of Henry VI. when the right 
of ſuffrage was limited to freeholders, the 
condition of copyholders was little better 
than that of ſlaves. Abſolutely dependent 
upon their Lords, they were the mere 
appendages of their arrogance, and the 
tools of their ſedition. Thus in their 
excluſion we may trace the ſpirit and 
| judgement of our anceſtors, who, though 
right of ſuffrage ; yet, greatly cautious, 
they forefaw, unleſs the reſtrictions were 
extended as well to the copyholders as to 
the bulk of the nation, that the aſcenden- 
cy which the ariſtocracy would thereby 
acquire, would render it incapable of con- 
troul. The excluſion of the copyholders 
I therefore confider as a facrifice made by 
the ariſtocracy to the views of public 
order. But thoſe badges which rendered 
the tenure by copyhold a ſpecies of fla- 
very, being finally done away by the ſta- 

| F 2 tute 


„ 
tute of Charles II. 1 am wholly at a loſs 
to conceive even a ſpecious pretence fur 
continuing to debar jts holders of that 
right, which prior to the ſtatute of Hen- 
ry VI. they unqueſtionably enjoyed. 


THIRD PLAN OF REFORM. 
Tux laſt plan 2 reform falling within 
public judgement is very much divided, 


confermedls to the ſtandard of * 
juſtice, and our Conſtitution, The plan 
is, to reſtore every ſubject not chargeable 
as a pauper to his antient right of ſuf- 
frage ; and to render it as little liable to 
exception as poſſible, it is further pro- 
poſed, that all perſons who intend to ex- 
erciſe this right, ſhould, as ſoon as conve- 
nience would permit, regiſter their names 
in the pariſh-book kept for that purpoſe ; 
where ailo on the day of clection the poll 
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ſhall be taken, to commence on the fame 
day, and at the fame hour, throughout the 
county, and if it is a general election, 
throughout the kingdom ; the poll when 
concluded in the ſeveral pariſhes to be 
returned to the Sheriff at the county town. 
This plan of proceeding appears to me to 
defeat every apprehenſion of greater tu- 
mult and diſorder being then experienced 
than is now ; for though the number of 
electors will be conſiderably increaſed, yet 
the places W taking the poll will be in- 
creaſed in a much greater proportion : 
and fince it is evidently more eaſy to cor- 
rupt a few than a many, the means of 
corruption muſt by the increaſe of elec- 
tors be neceſſarily rendered more difficult, 


Ix pxp, there are ſome perſons who fo 
ſtrenuouſly infift on the total corruption 
of the multitude, that they deny them to 
have the ſmalleſt pretenſion to virtue or 
public ſpirit. With ſuch I cannot but dif- 
fer, and conclude their conjecture to be 

at 
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at variance with experience, which has 
almoſt invariably proved that the moſt 
| difintereſted, uninfluenced, and judicious 
elections have · been made by the largeſt 
bodies of electors. To what are we to 
impute the ſeveral elections made in the 
City of Weſtminſter of perſons wholly 
unknown to its electors but through the 
medium of Gazettes teeming with in- 
ances of their ſucceſsful valour ? Why 
has it in the ſame City ever been the po- 
licy of the Court Intereſt, when anxious 
to run down ſome popular leader, to ſtart 
ſome candidate whoſe public ſervices 
| have well earned him the public applauſe, 
and entitled him to this mark of their 
gratitude ? Was it from the venal cor- 
ruption of the many, ſucceſs was hoped 
in a caſe in which the means of corrup- 
tion were not intended to be applied? 
No! Was thea the right of election made 
as extenũv e throughout the kingdom as 
it is now in Weſtminſter, might we not 
reaſonably 
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reaſonably preſume on quickly having a 
Houſe of Commons neither the tools of 
a Miniſter or of a Faction, but unbiafſed 
by every other conſideration than that of 
the public good, the fole object of their 
deputation? That a confidence in the 
uninfluenced ſuffrages of the people of 
England would procure ſo defirable an 
end, I heſitate not to aſſert; neither do I 
to pronounce, that the majority would 
exere ſe their ſuffrages, yielding to no in- 5 
fluence never but what their conſci- 
| ences approved : for there is an innate 
principle of honour in the kuman breaſt 
ever ſtruggling to merit the confidence 
repoſed in its integrity a principle of 
virtue that is the laſt that quits us; and 
wretchedly abandoned indeed is he who 
is inſenſible of its impulſe. Let then the 
people of England know, that every 
other ſource of corruption is dried up but 
that which muſt originate with them- 
ſelves ; let them know that to their inte- 


grity 
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grity and judgement is confided the re- 
turn of an able and virtuous Houſe of 
commons; make them but ſenſible of 
this, and never will they relax in the diſ- 
charge of their duty to themſelves, their 
Country, and their Conſtitution, till ay 
are become unworthy of cither. 


Taz fage Monteſquieu, an authority 
well entitled to the greateſt weight, ſup- 
ports me in this particular. He fays, that 
« although the people are uni 0 
* duties of Adminiſtration, they are ex- 
0 tremely well qualified for chuſing thoſe 
* whom they are to entruſt with part of 
«.their authority: as witneſs the various 
0 elections made by the people at Rome 
« and Athens.” Our Saxon anceſtors gave 
into this opinion, and the election of 
almoſt all their magiſtrates was confided 
to the people; originally even that of 
« their kings, ſays Sir W. B. ** till dear- 
bought experience evinced the conveni- 
„* ence 
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s ence and neceſſity of eſtabliſhing an he- 
« reditary ſucceſſion to the Crown n 


Mfr opponents will eagerly catch at this, 
and demand, whether the dear-bought ex- 
perience of our anceſtors did not evince 
the convenience and neceſſity of reſtraining 
the right of election to a few ? whether 
the reſtraining ſtatute of Henry VI. does 
not prove that our anceſtors imputed all 
the inconveniences and evils they experi- 
enced to the a extenſive right of ſuffrage? 
But ler the preamble of that ſtatute ſpeak 
for itſelf : let us conſider it as pointing 
out the miſchief to be remedied, and the 
remedy itſelf : ** Whereas the elections of 
„Knights have of late in many counties 
been made by outrageous and exceſſive 
© numbers of perſons, many of them of 
* {mall ſubſtance and value, yet pretend 
ing to a right equally with knights and 
* eſquires ; whereby manſlaughters, riots, 


* 4. Bl. Com. 413. 


- batteries, 


© 

batteries, and diviſions among the gen- 
e tlemen, and other people of the ſame 
county ſhall very likely riſe, and be, un- 
* leſs due remedy is provided in this be- 
half, &c. The remedy was the re- 
| ſtraining of the right of voting to free- 

„ per annum. 


Now, Sir, having the miſchief and re- 
medy before us, my opponents are pre- 
pared to contend, and it is certainly fair to 
argue from analogy, that ſhe ſame cauſe | 
mult ever produce the fame effects, were 
we to adopt a more extenſive right of 
ſuffrage, which the experience of our an- 
ceſtors has determined to be the ſource of 
all thoſe evils and miſchicfs enumerated 
in the preamble to the ſtatute, we ſhould 
adopt their cauſe, and muſt neceſſarily ex- 
perience them as effects. But I ſuſpect, 
that in urging this reaſoning as far as they 
do, that, either heated with argument, or 
too confident of victory, they forget ano · 
ther rule of reaſoning not leſs worthy of 


attention; 
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attention; which is, that as the effects 
muſt ever be proportionate to the cauſe, 
that where the cauſes are found to differ in 
any trifling material, far more ſo if in an 
eſſential, the effects will vary in pro- 
portion. Reaſoning from analogy, there- 
fore, will only hold fo long as the cauſes 
appear exactly fimilar. Now, unleſs they 
are prepared to maintain, that the paſſions 
and particular prejudices of the times have 
no ſhare in the tumults and outrages which 
may happen in them; I think, ſhould 1 
ſhew a difference in this reſpect 
between the times of Henry VI. and the 
preſent, that they can no longer inſiſt on 
all the evils, eĩther actually experienced 
or apprehended by our anceſtors, to be re- 
ducible to the then extenſive right of re- 


preſentation. 


Tux Adminiſtration of a Regent or 
Protector has invariably been infeſted 
with diſcontent, faction, and rebellion ; 
and never poſſibly did theſe evils to po- 
862 litical 
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litical felicity more ſtrongly diſcover them- 
ſelves, than from the commencement to 
the conclufion of this unhappy reign. 
A long minority opened to the Lords 
and Commons the proſpect of extending 
their own authority; but whilſt they 
both direfted their efforts to this object, 
they could not ſuppreſs nor conceal their 
mutual jealoufies and anĩmoſities. En- 
gaged in a war with France, our brave 
miſcarriages on the Contigggt would eaſe 
| themſelves and their poſterity of that drag- 
chain with which the policy of the two 
preceding reigns had encumbered them. 
Their 2 — engendered ha- 
tred, which frequently kindled the flames 
of rebellion againſt thoſe concerned in 
the Adminiſtration. Every reader of our 
Hiſtory muſt haye marked the feuds, diſ- 
orders, and civil commotions which 
diſtinguiſh this period; but, I am per- 
ſuaded, never imputed them to every 
ſubjet at that time enjoying and ex- 

ercifing 
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ercifing the right of ſuffrage, the election 
of a repreſentative. I am perſuaded, to 


ſuch a cauſe they never were imputed 
by any attentive obſerver of our Hiſtory. 
But if they ever have been imputed to 
the particular prejudices and diſcontents 
of the times, which, as may readily be 
ſuppoſed, broke out into open violence, 
more particularly at the large numerous 
meetings for the purpoſe of election; 
it will be incumbent on my opponents to 
ſhew, ſuch is the ſpirit of diſcontent and 
dĩſaffection gt the preſent period. But in 
proving that, they would prove too much; 
for the evils they apprehend from this 
Plan of Reform, would, by their own 
confeſſion, be aſſignable to another cauſe, 
the prevailing ſpirit of diſcontent; to 
lefſen, or, if poſſible, to eradicate the 
cauſe of which is unqueſtionably the 
duty of Parliament. The mean by which 


this end would be moſt effectually fe- 
cured, appears to me the diſcovering of 
the inclination to reſtore to every ſubject 
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the right of exercifing his choice of a 
Repreſentative, in his opinion moſt ca- 
pable and moſt inclined to preſerve and 
promote his real intereſts and welfare. 
The public diſcontent being thus at an 
end, the evils to be apprehended from 


it would inſtantly diſappear; and this 


Plan of Reform, by extending the right 
of ſuffrage, be without the ſmalleſt ob- 
jection. Thus, Sir, I have attempted to 
| ſhew, and truſt ſucceſsfully, that the evils 
complained of in the ſtatute of Henry VI. 


the prevailing ſpirit of diſcontent and 
faction: in proportion, therefore, as their 
paſſions do not actuate the preſent times, 
propoſed numerous meetings diminiſh. 


Should it be infiſted, that they have an 


equal influence on the preſent times, and 
that their conſequences are as much to 
be a apprehended ; I have further con- 
tended, that as an alteration in the 
mode 


unlimited right of ſuffrage, but chiefly to 


19 
mode of election was deemed neceflary 


and juſtifiable then, in l 
the public tranquillity, though in defiance 
of a principle of the Conſtitution; it is 

& fortiori neceſſary and juſtifiable now, 
when the ſame end may be effected by 
more conſtitutional means. 


1 WILL now make a few obſervations 
on the ſtatute itſelf. It is evidently a 
| reſtraining ſtatute, intended to repeal 
ſome partg of the declaratory ſtatute of 
Henry IV. It expreſly ſets forth, that 
« exceſſive numbers of people of ſmall 
% ſubſtance and value had exerciſed the 
right of election; it then intimates, that 
they ought no longer to exerciſe that 
right, for that of late elections 
% had been outrageous.” Is it not ex- 
tremely probable, nay almoſt evident, 
that theſe words, of late, allude to 
elections having become more outrageous 
from the prevailing diſcontent ? No ſuch 
ccmplaints had 'ever before been made, 

though 
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though the ſame mode of repreſentation 
had uniformly prevailed, at leaſt as far 
back as elections can be traced. Another 
circumſtance which ſeems very much to 
enumerating the ſeveral ſpecies of evils, 
aſſerted already to have happened, but 
« ſhall very likely riſe, and be, unleſs due 
_ ©** remedy be provided, &c. Can words 
more ſtrongly imply an apprehenſion of 
evil, and a defign to prevent it, than theſe? 
I think not; and muſt conclude, that it 
was from the increaſing ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent that theſe miſchiefs were apprehend- 
ed, and not from every ſubje having the 
right of ſuffrage. But as the greatneſs of 
the number, when affembled for the pur - 
poſe of exercifing it, would, in the then 
ſtate of parties, render tumults more un- 
avoidable ; to leſſen the number, in order 
to countera that inconvenience, was the 


policy of the Legiſlature. 


Ip 
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Ie it is admitted, that prior to this ſta- 
tute a greater number of perſons enjoyed 
the right of ſuffrage than do now ; and 
alſo, that thoſe evils which gave riſe to 
the ſtatute are not imputable to, as in- 
herent in, the right itſelf, but appre- 
hended from its exerciſe under the parti- 
cular circumſtances of the times ; and if 

it is admitted, that the theory of thoſe 
who contend for the corruption of the 
multitude to be ſuch as incapacitates 
them from giving their votes freely, and 
without inflaence of ſome kind or other, 
is founded in error, and at variance with 
the moſt uniform experience ; that the 
largeſt bodies of electors have made the 
moſt judicious and uninfluenced choice of 
Repreſentatives to ſerve them in parlia- 
ment; if theſe ſeveral poſitions are admit- 
ted, and I think them uncontrovertible, 
it will follow as an immediate conſe- 
quence, that the moſt effectual mean of 
reſtoring the loſt ſpirit and vigor of our 
Conſtitution, is to reſtore to every ſubject 

| H intereſted 


( 5) 
intereſted in its perfection, his antient 
free right of ſuffrage. 
Bur, Sir, ſhould this Plan of Reform, 
from the great influence of its opponents, 


be little likely to ſucceed in its preſent 


ſtate, however we deem it a ſpecific, it 
were unwiſe in us on that account to re- 
ject a palliative. The Plan which I have 
to ſubmit to your conſideration appears 
of that nature; it retains the ſeveral ex- 
cellencies of each of thoſe I have juſt 
confidered, as far as it can, without falling 
within their chief objections. IT ſhall 
merely ſtate it, and leave it to your greater 
_ diſcernment to comment. 


I yroPOsE that the repreſentation of 
the counties and boroughs ſhould undergo 
theſe alterations: 


Ix the election of Knights of the Shire 
the copyholders and leſſees for a certain 
number of years to be admitted to vote, 
as freeholders do now, and ſubject to the 
fame reſtriftive laws. — 


AN 
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Ax addition of an hundred Knights to 
be choſen by all ſuch perſons, who have 
in no other right a voice in the election 
of a repreſentative, who have attained 
the age of twenty-one, and are not charge- 
able to any pariſh as paupers. 


Evexy county to return one, two, of 
three, of theſe additional Knights, in pro- 


uma 
inhabitants. 


Evexy pariſh to keep a regular entry 
of the names of all ſuch perſons as have 
a right to vote, and none to be admitted 
to this right whoſe name is not duly re- 
Tur election of the hundred Knights 
to commence on the ſame day through- 
out the kingdom, at a general election. 

Tux poll of the electors to be taken 
at the ſeveral pariſhes in which their 


names are regiſtered, and to commence on 
the ſame day and at the fame hour 


H 2 through-, 
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throughout the counties ; the names of 
the electors to be called over as chance 
might determine, by which means in a 
great meaſure they would be prevented 
attending the poll of any other pariſh. - 


Tux poll when concluded to be re- 
turned by the perſon or perſons appointed 


do take it (a Juſtice of Peace or any other) 


to the Sheriff. 


To aſcertain the rotten boroughs, and 
to extend the right of voting for them to 


as many neighbouring towns as will eſta- 


bliſh a certain number of voters. 


Iam perſuaded has defects in common with 
every other, probably ſome peculiar to it- 
ſelf. But I truſt, in theſe irregular ma- 
terials your abilities may diſtinguiſh ſome 
means wherewith you may repair that 
beautiful Superſtructure of Antiquity, the 
Conſtitution of England. 


Is 


TazsE are the outlines of a plan which 
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Is a former part of theſe Thoughts I 
pledged myſelf to ſhew, that the plan I 
had to propoſe would not alter our Confti- 
tution, but merely bring back our Form 
of Government more nearly to its princi- 
ples : but leſt any difference of opinion 
ſhould reſult from a miſapplication or 
miſapprehenfion of terms, I ſhall offer Lord 
Bolingbroke's definition of it, as perfectly 
meeting my ideas: By Conſtitution we 
tt mean, when we ſpeak with propriety 
% and exactneſs, the aſſemblage of laws, 
te inſtitutions and cuſtoms, derived from 


« certain fixt principles of reaſon, directed 


« to certain fixt objects of public good, that 
* compoſe the general ſyſtem according 
« to which the community hath agreed to 
* be governed.” If this definition is ac- 
curate I think I may affert, that the plan 
I have juſt ſuggeſted would in no inſtance 
alter the Conſtitution. It does not violate 
any principle of reaſon, but, on the con- 
trary, makes reaſon its only rule ; and as 
far as, in the preſent ſtate of parties, we 


could 
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could hope its laws to be admitted, it pro- 
poſes to extend them. It does not alter 
any inſtitution or cuſtom derived from 
reaſon, but brings back our Form of Go- 
vernment more nearly to its ſuggeſtions ; 
and no one I hope will doubt its having 
for its object the public good. 


Tus I eſteem ſufficient for me to ſay 
againſt the charge of its propoſing to al- 
ter the Conſtitution. If it has other ob- 
jections, the public eye will readily diſtin- 
guiſh, and their judgement reject them: 
if it has any advantages, patriotiſm will 
readily adopt them, notwithſtanding the 
infignificance of him who offers them. 
But ſhould it, Sir, obtain from you the 
ſlighteſt approbation, I ſhall eſteem the 
pains it has coſt me more than com- 
penſated, and myſelf ſecure from the 
ſhafts of prejudice and ignorance, when 
ſhielded by the applauſe of judgement and 
Integrity. 
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